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The  Ghost 

'  I  'HE  wintry  winds  blew  a  blast, 

•••     The  trees  were  brown  and  bare, 
Dead  autumn  leaves  were  swirling  past, 
And  frost  was  in  the  air ; 
Within  a  wood,  a  spectre  stood 
With  death-damp  in  his  hair. 

An  owl  in  the  pine  tree  clung, 

And  could  not  sleep  for  fear ; 

Its  frozen  feet  to  the  branches  clung, 

Yet,  it  lent  a  listening  ear. 

It  could  not  sleep,  for  the  stealthy  creep- 

Of  ghostly  footsteps  near. 

"Hoot-hoot!  hoot-hoot!"  the  owl  cried, 
"  Who  walks  there  in  the  wood  ? 

In  yonder  tower,  tolls  the  midnight  hour, 

Who  disturbs  the  solitude? 

Dost  take  delight,  to  walk  by  night — 

Is  this  thy  habitude?" 


Ghost 

"Ah,  stupid  bird  be  not  afraid, 
I  cannot  rest  to-night. 
The  grave  ye  see,  'neath  the  old  oak  tree, 
Is  mine,  by  power  of  might. 
I  walk  and  weep,  and  vigil  keep, 
Vengeance  is  mine  by  right. 

"I  cannot  rest  in  that  narrow  grave 
Beneath  the  old  oak  tree 
I'm  allowed  each  year,  to  wander  here 
In  this  spot  my  soul  to  free. 
So  I  wait  to  bring,  to  the  gallows  swing 
The  one  who  murdered  me." 

Owl 

"Then  why  not  seek  him  in  his  home? 
Or  in  halls  of  jest  and  mirth, 
Dost  think  that  he,  so  far  would  roam 
From  friends  and  fire-side  hearth? 
To  be  thy  host,  unseemly  ghost, 
To  walk  the  frozen  earth?" 


Ghost 

"Thou  dost  not  understand  the  case — 
I  will  explain  to  thee; 
This  is  the  hour,  the  time,  and  place 
To  meet  mine  enemy. 
For  here  occurred  upon  this  sward 
A  dreadful  tragedy. 

"Twenty  years  have  come  and  gone, 
(I'd  forget  it,  if  I  could ;) 
For  twenty  years,  each  year,  this  date 
I've  walked  here  in  the  wood. 
Here  I  meditate,  and  nurse  my  hate, 
//  is  my  'habitude.' 

'  'Tis  here  I  tramp,  in  chill  and  damp, 

My  weary  vigil  keep. 

My  heart  too  sere,  to  shed  a  tear, 

My  eyes  too  dry  to  weep. 

I  could  not  tell,  of  the  tortures  that  dwell 

In  me,  while  others  sleep." 


Owl 

"My  curiosity  thou  hast  aroused, 
Thy  story  I  would  know; 
Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  quickly,  Ghost, 
What  happened  long  ago  ? 
There  must  be  blame,  or  maybe  shame 
On  thee,  to  trouble  so." 

Ghost 

"Yes,  there  is  blame,  but  nought  of  shame, 
And  love  must  be  my  plea, 
As  youth  will  do  what  he  ought  not  to 
When  his  years  are  twenty-three. 
One  gives  little  thought,  of  fears  that's  frought 
In  love's  sweet  rivalry. 

"  Thou  art  an  owl  and  quoted  wise, 
I'll  test  thy  wisdom  now, 
Perhaps,  thou  canst  give  some  advice 
To  help  me  keep  my  vow ; 
But,  be  careful  owl,  don't  play  me  foul, 
For  this  I'll  not  allow. 


"Just  twenty  years  ago  to-night, 
I  had  no  thought  of  fear ; 
A  message  sent  me  by  a  friend, 
That,  I  should  '  meet  him  here 
Near  the  old  gnarled  oak,  at  the  midnight  stroke, 
Some  important  news  to  hear.' 

"I  had  no  thought  that  any  one, 
Would  seek  to  take  my  life, 
Therefore  was  quite  unprepared 
To  meet  in  open  strife, 
A  man,  that  hid,  as  this  man  did 
A  cowardly  assassin's  knife." 

"  A  code  of  honor  dwells  among, 
Most  gentlemen  of  state, 
In  a  brotherhood,  it  is  understood, 
The  time,  the  place,  and  date  I 
The  gun  or  sword,  and  the  given  word, 
With  a  doctor's  certificate" 


Owl 

"  Hoot-hoot !  hoot-hoot !"  on  the  ghost's  ears  smote, 
"  Please  hurry  with  thy  tale, 

My  feet  so  cold,  can  scarcely  hold, 

On  the  tree,  in  this  blooming  gale. 

Whilst  thou,  sir  ghost,  don't  feel  the  frost 

In  thy  airy  coat  of  mail." 

Ghost 

"Ah!  stupid  bird,  I  oft  have  heard 
That  thou  wert  worldly  wise; 
But,  now  I  know,  it  is  not  so, 
With  thy  vapid  senseless  cries, 
Thou  shouldst  listen  well,  to  the  tale  I  tell, 
And  then  give  thy  advice." 

Owl 

"I  may  be  'stupid,'"  said  the  owl, 
"  I  do  not  say  I'm  wise, 

But  if  I  were  thou,  I'd  have  seen,  I  vow ! 

The  trap  set  in  disguise ; 

When  a  rendezvous,  is  made  here  for  two, 

Look  out  for  a  surprise. 


"This  is  a  lonely  place  to  meet, 
And  be  in  thine  enemy's  power : 
There  is  many  a  one,  has  met  his  doom, 
At  the  stroke  of  twelve  in  the  tower; 
My  heart  oft  bleeds,  for  the  wicked  deeds 
Done  here  at  the  midnight  hour." 

Ghost 

"One  night  a  year  I  am  allowed 
To  leave  my  dark,  damp  grave. 
Then  I  walk  the  wood,  in  solitude, 
To  seek  the  wily  knave, 
Who  took  my  life,  to  gain  my  wife ; 
'Tis  this  I  ne'er  forgave." 

"A  murderer  will  oft  return 
To  see  his  victim's  grave; 
The  forces  lead  him  ever  on, 
They  make  of  him  their  slave. 
Under  this  spell,  they  often  tell — 
Of  their  sin — their  soul  to  save. 


"He  comes  here  oft,  I  hear  his  step, 
A  quick  and  restless  tread, 
The  beat,  beat,  beat,  of  his  quickened  feet, 
Pass  o'er  my  silent  head. 
And  I  long  to  be,  once  more  free, 
To  throttle  him  where  I  bled. 


"He  lured  me  here  to  murder  me, 
It  was  a  dastard's  deed. 
He  did  pretend  to  be  my  friend, 
And  thus  hoped  to  succeed. 
He  spoke  ill  of  one,  I  loved  and  won, 
This  caused  my  heart  to  bleed. 

"He  said  that  she  I  loved  was  false, 
The  truth  to  me  could  prove, 
I  thought  at  first  my  heart  would  break 
With  anger  at  my  love. 

Then,  I  saw  his  '  game '  and  flushed  with  shame 
And,  struck  him  with  my  glove. 
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"I  expected  him  to  challenge  me, 
And  a  duel  would  be  fought; 
No  steadier  hand  in  all  the  land 
Than  mine,  I'd  been  well  taught; 
All  this  he  knew,  and  meant  to  slew, 
It  was  my  life  he  sought. 

"He  drew  a  dagger  from  his  breast, 
And  made  a  lunge  at  me; 
We  whirled  around,  but  the  vantage  ground, 
Was  with  mine  enemy; 
I  fought  with  pluck,  but  again  he  struck, 
With  vindictive  cruelty. 

"I  had  no  weapon  of  defense, 
I  was  wholly  in  his  power : 
The  wood  was  lone,  the  clock  struck  one 
In  yonder  steepled  tower: 
I  was  not  afraid,  but  I  called  for  aid, 
None  came,  at  that  late  hour. 


II 


"I  fought  for  life,  I  fought  for  wife, 
I  fought  for  honor  bright, 
But  the  bitter  odds,  and  the  angry  gods, 
Were  with  the  fates  that  night. 
So  to  martyrdom,  I  did  succumb 
Unto  the  God  of  might. 

> 

"I  fought  until  my  strength  gave  out, 
And  then,  sank  to  the  ground, 
A  gurgling  groan,  a  dying  moan, 
Then  silence  most  profound ; 
He  buried  me,  'neath  the  old  oak  tree, 
Scattering  dry  leaves  around. 

"My  spirit  hovered  near  to  him, 
But,  was  powerless  to  do; 
I  could  only  rave,  whilst  he  dug  my  grave 
And  make  a  vow  or  so — 
To  follow  him,  a  spectre  grim, 
His  every  step  pursue. 
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"We  had  been  rivals  for  the  hand, 
Of  the  maid  I  loved  and  wed. 
I  could  not  know,  he  hated  so, 
His  friendship  had  misled: 
With  what  fiendish  glee,  he  laughed  to  see, 
Me  numbered  with  the  dead. 

"How  well  he  planned  his  wicked  work, 
As  he  had  come  before, 
Had  hid  a  spade,  there  in  the  glade, 
With  refuse  scattered  o'er; 
It  served  him  well,  no  tales  could  tell, 
Of  graves  it  dug  no  more. 

"He  worked  with  nervous  energy, 
Uttering  many  a  muttered  curse. 
When  the  grave  was  dug,  the  murderous  rogue, 
Came  to  drag  the  bloody  corse 
To  its  new  made  bed,  but  the  stiffened  dead 
Resisted  with  all  its  force. 
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"It  was  the  will  of  the  spirit  still, 
To  thwart  his  enemy's  plan, 
But,  the  strength  of  the  dead,  quickly  sped, 
O'er-powered  by  the  living  man, 
He  dragged  me  there,  by  limb  and  hair, 
And  the  prayerless  burial  began. 

"It  was  a  ghoulish  task  to  do, 
There  in  the  dead  of  night, 
With  trembling  knee,  he  turned  to  see, 
My  wraith  before  his  sight. 
Seeing  the  dead,  he  quickly  fled, 
Screaming  in  his  flight. 

"He  heard  wild  laughter  in  the  wood, 
(It  was  a  donkey's  bray — ) 
An  unearthly  jeer,  fell  on  his  ear, 
And  fear  began  to  prey 

In  his  o'er-wrought  brain,  like  the  outcast  Cain, 
He  fled  in  wild  dismay. 
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"I  followed  him  in  ghostly  guise, 
Circling  'round  and  'round, 
Before  his  sight,  to  impede  his  flight, 
Filling  the  air  with  mystic  sound ; 
The  ghostly  touch,  was  most  too  much, 
He  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

"And  there,  in  abject  misery 
He  writhed  in  trembling  fear. 
He  seemed  to  know,  where  e'er  he  go 
My  presence  would  be  near ; 
There's  no  peace  on  earth,  no  joy  or  mirth, 
In  the  heart  of  a  murderer. 


"At  last  he  'rose  and  staggered  on, 
And  reached  his  Loge  in  town 
Wild  eyed,  and  numb — he  drank  much  rum 
To  crush  the  spectre  down, 
There  on  his  bed,  with  hands  of  red, 
He  slept  until  the  dawn. 
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"The  morning  light  dispersed  his  fears, 
He  gloated  o'er  his  crime. 
Washed  the  bloody  stains,  till  no  more  remains, 
Brushed  from  his  clothes  the  grime. 
E'en  the  old  town  clock,  seemed  to  mock, 
With  its  solemn  deep-toned  chime. 

"He  went  to  see  my  widowed  wife 
To  quell  her  morbid  fears ; 
She  had  not  slept,  but  vigil  kept, 
The  night  was  spent  in  tears. 
He  came  in  time,  this  friend  of  mine, 
This  friend,  of  former  years. 

"He  bade  her  dry  her  weeping  eyes. 
Her  '  Love  had  gone  away 
With  another  flown  to  parts  unknown,' 
He  would  her  tears  allay — 
His  words  were  brief,  wild  her  grief 
As  he  told  of  my  treachery. 
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"Ah — would  that  I  could  throttle  the  lie, 
Within  the  dastard's  throat. 
I  could  only  hear,  and  not  interfere, 
While  he  offered  his  antidote — 
To  be  her  friend,  'till  life  should  end, 
His  life  to  her  devote. 

"Of  what  she  heard,  she  sentence  deferred 
Saying,  '  I  will  wait  and  see — 
I  cannot  believe  he  could  so  deceive, 
To  prove  so  false  to  me.* 
Shedding  many  tears,  in  the  waiting  years, 
Until  convinced  of  my  treachery." 

A  howl  of  despair  fills  the  air, 

From  the  Ghost,  who  is  telling  the  tale. 

Faster  his  stride  as  he  thinks  of  his  bride, 

And  the  man  he  would  assail; 

Prayed  God,  to  send,  this  whilom  friend 

This  night  to  the  woody  dale. 
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This  night,  and  here,  or  another  year 

Will  pass  ere  permitted  to  roam, 

To  watch  and  wait,  to  his  vengeance  sate, 

On  the  one  that  must  surely  come; 

For  the  slayer  will  return,  irresistably  borne 

To  his  haunting  victim's  tomb. 

Ah-h  !  hark !  stealthy  footsteps  creep 

Over  the  frozen  ground, 

The  step  most  dear  to  the  spectre's  ear, 

Most  welcome  is  the  sound, 

The  man  draws  near,  as  if  in  fear, 

Then,  halts  and  looks  around. 

"Ha-Ha!"  said  the  ghost,  "my  time  hast  come 
To-night  thou  art  my  prey, 
Thou  shall  not  return,  but  here  sojourn, 
Until  the  judgment  day — 
Long  years  I've  nursed  my  wrath,  and  cursed, 
And  now  /Ap  life  will  pay. 
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"For  all  the  evil  thou  hast  done ; 
No  longer  shalt  thou  gloat 
O'er  thy  victim's  grave,  thou  wily  knave, 
Now,  to  prayers  thy  time  devote ; 
Dost  feel  the  touch,  of  my  bony  clutch, 
Upon  thy  gasping  throat  ?  " 

Murderer 

'  'Tis  a  ghostly  jeer,  I  seem  to  hear, 

Or  is  it  my  disordered  brain? 

Why  did  I  come  to  this  man's  tomb, 

And  why  do  I  remain  ?  " 
"Woe  thee  betide,"  the  Ghost  replied, 
"Thou'lt  never  ask  again. 

"  1  have  thee  in  my  power  now 
I  wilt  not  let  thee  go, 

Thou  shalt  pray  for  death,  with  every  breath, 
As  ye  drink  thy  cup  of  woe. 
There  is  none  to  hear,  thy  scream  of  fear 
Whilst  receiving  thy  death  blow. 
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"It  is  thy  fate  and  my  bitter  hate, 
That  drew  thee  here  again ; 
I've  awaited  thee,  'neath  the  old  oak  tree, 
Just  twenty  years  in  pain, 
My  soul's  release,  comes  with  thy  decease, 
Then,  peace  I  shall  regain." 

The  man  trembled  in  fear,  in  abject  fear, 
He  knelt  upon  the  ground, 
He  tried  to  'rise — his  distended  eyes 
Saw  ghost-forms  hovering  'round, 
The  frightened  cry,  in  his  dry  throat  lie 
From  his  lips  there  came  no  sound. 

Murderer 

"Ah,  pity-pity!  canst  thou  not  see 
I  pardon  from  thee  crave?" 

Ghost 

"  Thou  foul  beast,  hadst  thou  the  least 
'Pity*  at  my  grave? 
Now  'tis  /,  that  make  thee  die, 
No  mortal  hand  shall  save." 
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The  trembling  knave,  crawled  to  the  grave 
In  which  his  victim  lie, 
On  the  cold  damp  sod,  he  prayed  to  God, 
"In  mercy  to  let  him  die, 
God  grant  parole,  to  the  penitent  soul 
Of  a  sinner  such  as  I. 

"I've  lived  in  fear,  for  many  a  year, 
For  this  foul  deed  of  shame, 
'Till  the  heavy  strain,  on  mind  and  brain 
Has  brought  its  gruesome  blame, 
This  constant  thought,  in  fire  hast  wrought 
Dishonor  to  my  name." 


All  faith  and  trust,  is  drowned  in  lust, 
In  the  heart  that  is  full  of  sins, 
Long  the  night,  no  gleam  of  light 
'Till  another  life  begins; 
'Till  the  veil  is  rent,  for  the  penitent, 
And  Christ-love  enters  in. 
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The  man  dies  hard,  with  no  promised  reward, 

Who  nature's  laws  rebel; 

No  rest  can  find  for  the  troubled  mind, 

That  ever  with  him  dwell. 

Then  avenging  fate,  will  ever  wait, 

To  ring  his  funeral  knell. 


The  cold  wind  blows,  the  whirling  snows, 

Are  filling  the  wintry  air ; 

On  a  frozen  bed,  the  man  lies  dead, 

With  wide-eyed,  frightened  stare. 

As  if  he  yet — must  pay  the  debt 

That  death  could  not  repair. 

As  morning  broke,  the  world  awoke, 

Death  another  victim  won; 

At  dawn  of  day  the  mists  of  spray 

Vanished  with  the  sun ; 

The  hunters  came,  to  stalk  their  game 

With  horse,  and  hounds,  and  gun. 
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Mid  baying  hounds,  and  snorting  sounds, 

Among  the  frightened  horse, 

They  found  upon  a  sunken  grave, 

A  stark  and  frozen  corse, 

They  pitied  the  wight,  of  the  stormy  night, 

Who  had  wandered  from  his  course. 

And  perished  there,  'neath  trees  so  bare, 
Where  wintry  blasts  had  blown. 
He  had  not  slept,  when  death  had  crept, 
To  place  his  ghastly  crown, 
Wide-eyed  with  hate,  he  met  his  fate, 
Defiance  in  his  frown. 

They  dug,  and  found,  deep  in  the  ground, 
Dry  bones  and  a  grinning  skull, 
A  few  mouldy  coins,  near  the  fleshless  groins 
With  a  silver  box  turned  dull — 
There-in  hid,  'neath  the  tarnished  lid, 
The  dead  man's  name  in  full. 
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As  man's  worst  crime,  comes  out  in  time, 

And  robs  his  hope  of  joy. 

Scorn's  tense  finger,  will  ever  linger, 

To  life  and  peace  destroy; 

So  the  murderer's  fate,  due  to  intense  hate, 

Proved  his  victim's  death  decoy. 


His  ghostly  wrath,  appeased  at  last, 

The  night-owls  sleep  in  peace. 

The  howls  of  mirth,  that  were  not  of  earth 

Were  the  spectre's  sweet  caprice. 

Now  the  woods  resounds,  with  goodly  sounds, 

Happy  with  its  glad  release. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  CHARGE 


The  Doctor's  Charge 


A  CALL,  came  at  the  close  of  day, 
From  a  man  unknown  to  me ; 
He  bid  me  come,  without  delay, 
To  a  cottage  near  the  sea. 

An  aged  man,  with  heavy  step, 

With  an  air  of  mystery : 
His  clothes  were  poor,  but  seemed  well  kept- 

I  followed  him  silently. 

A  child  had  been  born  that  day, 

Within  his  humble  home ; 
The  "  little  mother  dying  lay," 

He  told  me — with  a  moan. 

The  unused  road  we  traveled  on, 

Was  stoney,  grey  and  bare : 
My  faithful  horse  stumbled  on, 

Picking  his  way  with  care. 

27" 


The  autumn  leaves,  brown  and  dry, 

Blew  from  the  poplars  tall ; 
Dark  clouds  spread  o'er  the  sombre  sky, 

And  rain  began  to  fall. 

We  hear  strange  sounds  as  we  pass  by, 
Borne  on  the  evening  breeze ; 

Perchance  a  sea-gull's  mournful  cry, 
Or  the  night  birds  in  the  trees. 


Duty  calls  us  from  our  home, 
To  visit  the  bed  of  the  dying ; 

A  doctor's  time  is  not  his  own, 
When  a  voice  for  help  is  crying. 

A  physician  oft  gives  strength  and  hope, 

Though  powerless  to  heal. 
His  skillful  training  cannot  cope 

Where  death  has  set  its  seal. 


Night  gathers  fast  her  varied  hues, 
That  cast  their  shadows  'round ; 

The  misty  raindrops,  damp-diffuse 
O'er  moor  and  sodden  ground. 
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We  hear  the  plash  of  distant  waves 

As  they  beat  upon  the  shore, 
Then  fall  back  to  their  ocean  graves, 

To  come  again  no  more. 

Then,  above  the  distant  thunders  roar, 
Comes  a  deep,  low,  weird  sound, 

Across  the  lonely  silent  moor, 
'Tis  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

Then  in  the  mist  there  are  gleams  of  light, 
Coming  through  an  open  door, 

Brightening  the  cheerless,  chilly  night, 
Far  out  o'er  the  rocky  shore. 

Our  lagging  spirits  seem  to  rise, 
The  man  is  stepping  faster — 

A  dog  bounds  forth  with  shining  eyes, 
And  fawns  upon  his  master. 

I  had  not  liked  the  man,  but  now 
I  knew  good  must  be  hidden, 

Beneath  that  black  and  sullen  brow 
When  a  dog  comes  thus  unbidden. 
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And  gives  a  joyous  bark  to  greet, 

His  master  coming  home. 
This  little  scene,  changed  my  mind  complete, 

Of  this  man — there  plodding  on. 

Human  actions  do  not  always  show 
The  heart's  joys  or  deep  despair. 

Turbulent  streams  often  flow 
'Neath  waters  calm  and  fair. 

He  stooped  to  pat  the  animal's  head, 

With  a  silent,  tender  stroke, 
"  Be  quiet,  Don — quiet !"  he  said, 
Don  obeyed  him  ere  he  spoke. 

As  we  draw  near  the  fisher's  home, 
On  this  bleak  and  barren  shore ; 

The  cheery  light  bids  welcome, 
From  out  the  open  door. 

The  blazing  logs  upon  the  hearth 
Were  sparkling,  warm,  and  bright, 

As  if  defying  in  ghoulish  mirth, 
The  dark  and  stormy  night. 
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The  man  speaks  up  impatiently 
Saying,  "please  dismount,  and  go 

To  the  one  you  were  brought  to  see 
And  quickly  let  me  know !" 

"I'll  do  my  very  best  to  save, 

The  mother  and  her  child  ; 
If  there's  no  help  you  must  be  brave, 
And  to  death  be  reconciled." 

I  then  stepped  quickly  across  the  floor, 
There  saw  before  my  eyes — 

Upon  a  bed,  through  an  open  door, 
A  pale-faced  woman  lies. 

A  woman-child — so  sweet  and  fair, 
Whose  face  seemed  drawn  with  pain, 

A  sweep  of  shining,  golden  hair, 
Out  o'er  the  pillow  lain. 

As  if  there  blown  by  wanton  breeze 

On  a  sunny  summer  day, 
On  cheeks  that  tell  of  no  disease, 

The  drooping  eyelids  lay. 
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She  sighed,  and  then  a  little  moan, 

As  if  her  strength  was  spent. 
I  discovered  then,  we  were  not  alone, 

For  quietly  o'er  her  bent — 

A  sweet-faced  woman,  with  hair  of  grey — 

Bearing,  of  dignity  and  care, 
Who  gave  me  an  anxious,  quick  survey, 

While  smoothing  the  golden  hair. 

The  invalid  raised  her  sad,  blue  eyes, 

In  their  depth  a  look  of  pain: 
"Ah,  Doctor!"  she  said,  with  glad  surprise, 
"  I  shall  now,  relief  obtain." 

"  Laisser  mot  un  pen  seule;  " 
She  said,  with  labored  breath, 

"  Avec-le-docteur — mademoiselle  " 
(I  knew  that  here — was  death). 

Not  willingly  the  maid  went  out, 
But,  with  slow  and  halting  step, 

Paused  at  the  door,  and  turned  about, 
It  was  then,  I  saw,  she  wept. 


"Doctor  examine  the  child  and  see, 

If  the  boy  is  well  and  strong. 
I  would  have  you  tell  the  truth  to  me, 
As  I  know  I  cannot  live  long. 

"My  child  is  not  a  child  of  sin, 

He  springs  from  a  noble  race  ; 
I  would  have  him  sent  to  his  parents'  kin, 
To  claim  his  rightful  place." 

He  proved  a  sturdy,  healthy  child, 

Lithe  of  limb  and  strong. 
The  little  mother  was  reconciled, 

It  would  her  life  prolong. 

To  know  that  he  a  chance  would  have 

To  live,  to  meet  his  own — 
The  thought,  made  her  bright  and  brave, 

Giving  strength  to  tongue  and  tone. 

The  little  child  would  live  and  thrive, 
The  mother's  life  was  done, 

No  earthly  skill  could  life  survive, 
Death  soon  would  claim  his  own. 
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She  said,  "  Lord  give  me  strength  to  tell, 

My  story  to  the  end, 
O,  God,  thou  doeth  all  things  well ! 

And  the  innocent  befriend." 

The  nurse  gave  her  broth  to  drink 
To  aid  her  failing  strength ; 

With  her  spirit  hovering  on  the  brink, 
She  raised  her  voice  at  length. 

"  Doctor,  will  you  take  my  boy, 

And  keep  him  as  your  own  ? 
It  will  give  me  the  greatest  joy, 
To  know  he's  not  left  alone. 

"  Until  my  friends  for  my  child  will  send, 

From  far  across  the  sea. 
You'll  be  repaid  if  you  befriend, 
My  little  boy  and  me. 

"To  be  left  alone  in  this  cold  world, 

That  renders  wrong  for  right. 
Promise  me  this,  good  doctor, 
Before  I  die  to-night. 
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"I  am  of  parents  of  high  degree, 

My  child  in  wedlock  born. 
I'm  a  victim  of  adversity, 
My  plight  in  most  forlorn. 

"My  husband  was  of  noble  birth, 

Honest,  true  and  brave ; 
Of  men  like  him  there  is  a  dearth, 
For  me  his  life  he  gave. 

"I  loved  him,  as  a  maiden  loves, 

Whose  pure  heart  knows  no  guile, 
Whose  inmost  soul  in  ardor  moves 
To  pure  affections  smile. 

"The  landed  estates  of  our  fathers  joined, 

They  long  had  been  at  fued  ; 
We  knew  not  of  its  origin, 
Nor,  did  either  to  it  allude. 

"We  met  in  secret  at  a  place, 

Where  shadow  lights  were  dim, 
And  there  within  his  close  embrace, 
I  pledged  my  faith  to  him. 
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"My  faithful  nurse  was  always  near 

To  shield  us  from  all  harm, 
We  knew  too  well  what  we  might  fear 
In  case  of  an  alarm. 

"Our  parents  would  not  give  consent, 

That  we  should  united  be, 
'Twas  then  we  thought  to  circumvent, 
And  be  married  secretly. 

"My  lover  had  a  college  friend, 

We  his  consent  obtained ; 
We  were  married  by  this  Reverend, 
He  was  a  minister  ordained. 

"In  neighboring  towns  or  in  the  wood 

When'er  I  had  leave  to  go, 
We  met,  as  often  as  we  could, 
(We  loved  each  other  so). 

"Our  marriage  had  been  witnessed  by 

His  valet  and  my  nurse, 
And  they  this  rite  will  verify 
If  doubts  are  put  in  force. 
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"My  father's  will,  is  strong  and  stern — 

He  rules  with  an  iron  hand ; 
Too  soon,  alas,  he  must  learn, 

My  disobedience  to  his  command. 

41  My  love  proved  greater  than  my  fear, 

I  defied  his  stern  decree  ; 
When  love  and  duty  interfere, 
We  shape  our  destiny." 

Now  and  then,  she  paused  to  sip 
A  little  home-brewed  wine ; 

Around  the  perfect  moulded  lip, 
A  faint,  sweet  smile  devine. 

As  if  for  one  brief  moment  she — 
Had  just  a  glimpse  of  Heaven, 

The  Heaven  on  earth  that  used  to  be- 
That  cruel  fate  had  riven. 

Oft,  interrupted  by  the  pain, 

She  will  not  let  me  ease, 
In  fear  that  she  cannot  retain 

Her  senses,  till  death  release. 
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In  the  outer  room  no  sound  at  all, 
Save  the  crackling  made  by  flame, 

That  throw  their  shadows  on  the  wall, 
Where  spectrous  forms  they  frame. 

She  grasps  again  the  vital  thread, 
That  weaves  her  simple  story, 

To  insure  her  boy  when  she  is  dead, 
His  right  to  home  and  glory. 

"Within  my  father's  vast  domain, 

In  the  density  of  the  wood, 
There  in  a  small,  open  plane, 
An  abandoned  cottage  stood. 

"We  oft  met  there  to  make  our  plans, 

For  our  future  home,  and  joys, 
That  our  heart  and  lips  gave  utterance, 
Of  the  hopes  that  love  employs. 

"My  father  many  spies  employed, 

To  find  our  meeting  place. 
We  could  not  always  them  avoid; 
Would  God,  I  could  efface. 
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"  The  stormy  scene  I  looked  upon, 

One  bleak  November  day; 
Oh  God,  in  Heaven!  spare  my  son — 
From  such  a  base  display. 

"  Of  human  passions  brutalized, 
Let  loose,  without  restraint ; 
A  demon's  power  utilized, 
No  pen  or  brush  could  paint. 

"  And  there,  this  cold  November  day, 

I  wish  I  could  forget, 
It  fills  my  heart  with  dire  dismay, 
My  soul  with  vain  regret. 

"A  fire  was  built  upon  the  hearth, 

To  warm  the  chilly  air, 
And  this  poor  spot  of  all  the  earth, 
Was  dear — for  love  was  there. 

"As  I  gazed  up  into  my  husband's  face, 

Grown  dear — more  dear  to  me 
Anxious  lines  there  I  could  trace, 
Exciting  my  sympathy. 
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"  Then  hark !  I  hear  my  father's  voice 

In  anger — give  a  command ! 
The  words  he  used  were  not  as  choice, 
As  courtesy  would  demand. 

"  I  turned,  and  on  the  threshold  stood 

My  father — his  face  an  ashen  grey, 
A  menace  in  his  attitude, 
Like  an  angry  beast  of  prey. 

"  Then  with  an  oath,  and  a  muttered  curse, 
With  quick  strides  he  crossed  the  room; 
I  stood  transfixed  upon  the  hearth, 
Awaiting  my  coming  doom. 

"  Too  well  I  knew  in  his  angry  mood, 

As  he  strode  across  the  floor, 
He  would  not  hesitate  at  blood, 
I  had  seen  him  thus  before. 

"  Sir  Ronald  stepped  quickly  to  my  side, 

Looking  steadily  in  father's  eye — 
Saying,  'Lord  Lindenhem  this  is  my  bride,* 
Then  father  made  reply." 
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"  If  you,  false  jade,  are  this  man's  bride, 
I'll  not  see  you,  or  hear  your  name, 
My  curses  with  you  shall  abide 
Begone!  from  my  domain!" 

"  My  father  drew  his  sword  to  slay, 

Sir  Roland  stood  his  ground, 
Drawing  his  own  without  delay, 
Then  clashing  swords  resound. 

"  I  stepped  between  the  angry  men 

Regardless  of  my  fate, 
They  saw  not;  the  sword  thrust  then, 
Until  it  was  too  late. 

"The  wound  received  was  from  father's  sword, 

He  turned  his  face  away, 
Leaving  the  room  without  a  word, 
This  ended  the  affray. 

"  My  husband  clasped  me  to  his  breast, 

In  anxious  vague  alarm; 
The  wound  was  slight  upon  my  chest, 
But  blood  streamed  from  my  arm. 


"  A  small  vein  was  cut,  the  wound  proved  slight, 

My  frightened  nurse  came  in, 
With  staring  eyes  and  face  so  white, 
Trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  In  nursing  she  did  excel, 

By  previous  knowledge  shown, 
Sir  Roland  assured  her  all  was  well, 
No  serious  harm  was  done. 

"  My  father  is  of  noble  descent, 

A  Lord  of  high  degree, 
A  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
And  proud  of  his  ancestry. 

"  He  comes  of  warriors  brave  and  true, 

Loyal,  proud  and  stern  ; 
With  a  sense  of  justice  in  all  they  do, 
No  sentiment  or  love  can  turn. 

"  We  left  the  cottage  at  early  morn, 

To  go  to  unknown  parts, 
Taking  a  vessel  that  sailed  at  dawn, 
With  sad,  yet  happy  hearts. 
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"  It  grieved  me  much  to  have  to  leave, 

My  dear,  kind  mother  so, 
Gladly  would  I  her  mind  relieve, 
With  a  kiss  before  I  go. 

"  But  fate  decreed  it  otherwise, 
Though  bitter  tears  I  shed ; 
The  mother  and  the  land  I  idolize, 
I  left  for  the  man  I  wed. 

"  The  morn  was  misty,  cold  and  drear, 

My  tears  I  could  not  restrain ; 

My  aching  heart  filled  with  fear, 

Should  I  e'er  see  home  again  ? 

"  My  husband  wiped  away  my  tears, 
But,  chided  me  not  for  weeping. 
His  tenderness,  to  me — him  endears — 
My  life  was  safe  in  his  keeping. 

"The  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door, 

The  time  had  come  to  go, 
My  eyes  cast  down,  on  the  cottage  floor, 
These  words  there,  faintly  show. 
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"The  letters  small,  and  traced  in  blood, 

Yet  plainly  to  be  read, 
'TVip  woes  shall  be  multitude 
Who  reads  these  lines, '  it  said. 

"  'A  foul  murder  here  was  done, 

The  place  is  accursed  for  evermore, 
Disaster  will  follow  every  one, 
Who  enters  yonder  door. ' 

"  Alas,  I  thought,  this  must  be  true, 
And  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
So  frightened  was  I — I  quickly  withdrew — 
Impressed  with  coming  doom. 

"  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Roland  this, 

I  deemed  it  most  unwise. 
The  bloody  lines  I  would  dismiss, 
Were  always  before  my  eyes. 

"  The  roads  were  bad,  yet  we  traveled  fast — 

Through  rain  and  muddy  slime, 
We  reached  the  sodden  wharf  at  last, 
To  catch  the  ship  in  time. 
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"  We  sailed  away — we  cared  not  where, 

If  we  could  only  be, 
In  joy  and  peace  together  there, 
And  have  our  liberty. 

"  When  we  were  on  the  open  sea, 
Roland  clasped  me  in  his  arms, 
Saying,  '  May  joy  and  peace  be  e'er  with  thee 
And  thy  life  be  free  from  storms/ 

"  The  voyage  had  been  fair  and  bright, 

No  clouds  obscured  the  skies  ; 
When  suddenly  one  gloomy  night, 
The  wind  began  to  rise. 

"  Then  a  tempest  raged  upon  the  deep, 

The  seamen  loud  did  shout ; 
My  frightened  maid  began  to  weep, 
As  the  vessel  tossed  about. 

"The  passengers  were  not  allowed, 

To  come  upon  the  deck. 
They  were  a  frightened,  motley  crowd, 
The  officers  kept  in  check. 


"  Amid  the  awful  din  and  roar, 

Our  hearts  filled  with  alarm  ; 
On  our  knees  we  Heaven  implore, 

To  shield  us  from  all  harm. 

\ 

"The  Captain,  his  orders  loudly  shout, 

His  voice  is  heard  above  the  storm ; 
The  seaman  scurrying  about, 
Their  duties  to  perform. 

"  Then  a  crash !  a  grinding  crash ! 

That  shook  the  noble  ship — 
To  the  decks  in  crowds  we  dash, 
A  prayer  on  every  lip. 

"  My  nurse  and  I  half  fainting  lay, 

Against  a  broken  mast, 
To  which  my  Roland  without  delay, 
Proceeded  to  bind  us  fast. 

"The  staunchest  ship  could  not  withstand 

Those  strong  and  frequent  knocks, 
Too  soon  she'd  lie  low  in  the  sand, 
Below  those  sunken  rocks. 
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"  The  waves  dash  high  above  the  ship, 

Then  sink  back  in  the  sea  ; 
The  vessel  lurched,  then  slowly  sank, 
To  its  frightful  destiny. 

"  The  seamen  knew  the  ship  was  doomed, 

Yet  worked  with  might  and  main, 
To  save  all  from  a  watery  tomb, 
But  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

"  My  Roland  cheered  me  in  words  of  love, 

Begging  me  to  be  brave, 
If  we  must  die — we  would  meet  above, 
As  God  our  souls  would  save. 

"  The  sailors  could  not  launch  the  boats, 

So  heavy  was  the  sea, 
Divested  of  their  heavy  coats, 
Fought  death  with  bravery. 

"  The  Captain  stood  firmly  at  his  post, 
Giving  short  and  quick  commands, 
Not  a  word  the  seamen  lost, 
And  obeyed  with  willing  hands. 
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"  The  weakened  ship  broke  in  twain, 

All  were  cast  into  the  sea, 
My  mind  could  not  stand  the  strain, 
As  the  waters  rushed  over  me. 

"  And  thus  unconscious  I  was  cast, 

Upon  a  foreign  shore, 
My  senses  coming  back  at  last, 
Mid  the  sullen  ocean's  roar. 

"  My  very  first  thought  was  of  him, 
When  speech  came  back  to  me, 
Of  the  nurse,  whose  eyes  were  dim, 
With  tears  of  misery. 

"  I  asked  for  Roland,  again  and  again, 

Always  vague  were  her  replies, 
*  When  you  are  strong  I  will  explain, 
This  must  now,  you  suffice.* 

"  It  was  here  upon  this  barren  shore, 

Our  wretched  lives  were  cast ; 
The  cruel  thongs  our  flesh  had  tore, 
That  bound  us  to  the  mast. 
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"  The  good  old  fisherman  you  have  seen, 

Had  watched  the  wreck  all  night ; 
Saw  the  noble  ship  careen, 
And  pitied  our  sad  plight. 

"  He  had  a  boat,  an  old  fisher's  boat, 

Yet  a  stronger  boat  than  his, 
Could  not  possibly  have  kept  afloat, 
In  such  a  sea  as  this. 

"Vessels  seldom  pass  this  way, 

It  is  a  dangerous  shore, 
Sunken  rocks  'neath  the  surface  lay, 
Where  sullen  waters  roar. 

"  He  cut  the  thongs  that  held  us  fast, 

Bringing  us  here  to  live; 
Sharing  with  us  gladly  to  the  last, 
All,  he  had  to  give. 

"  I  know  not  what  his  past  has  been, 

His  secrets  we've  respected, 
I  only  know  he's  the  best  of  men, 
To  the  unfortunates  he's  protected. 
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"  Nurse  told  me  later  how  Roland  stood, 

With  the  Captain  on  the  deck, 
Helping  to  save  all  they  could, 

From  the  doomed  and  sinking  wreck." 


I  gave  her  wine  to  stimulate, 
Her  strength  was  waning  fast ; 

The  fire  was  dying  in  the  grate, 
And  weird  shadows  cast. 

"  I  must  be  quick,  I  know  my  life, 

Is  nearing  fast  its  end, 
I  ask  again  as  a  mother — wife — 
Will  you  my  child  befriend  ?  " 

I  promised  I  would  take  the  boy, 

To  his  interests  be  true, 
Use  the  means  1  could  best  employ, 

That  he  should  have  his  due. 

"  Doctor,  take  the  child,  and  write  to  them, 

That  live  across  the  water ; 
Address  it  to  Lord  Undenhem, 
I  am  his  only  daughter. 
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"  Say,  that  I  loved  them  to  the  last, 

Blessed  them  with  my  dying  breath, 
The  pain  I  caused  them  in  the  past, 
Be  forgotten  at  my  death. 

"  Tell  them  to  come  and  take  the  child, 

That  I  to  you  assign, 
With  his  sweet  love  be  reconciled, 
Sir  Ronald's  child  and  mine." 

Her  strength  seemed  going,  I  called  the  maid, 
Who  was  waiting,  disconsolate, 

To  assist  in  giving  me  her  aid, 
To  the  dear  unfortunate. 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  clear, 
Her  mind  seemed  wandering  now, 

In  her  eyes  a  look  of  fear — 

That  spread  o'er  the  chiseled  brow. 

This  soon  passed,  then  a  smile  of  joy, 

Came  o'er  the  peerless  face ; 
Even  death  could  not  destroy, 

The  evidence  of  noble  race. 


The  man  came  from  the  outer  room, 

On  his  face  a  look  of  pain, 
He  realized  the  coming  doom, 

Knew  questions  were  in  vain. 

Standing  there  without  word  or  sign, 

Seeming  forlorn,  but  not  uncouth, 
Yet  stolidly  his  eyes  sought  mine, 

As  if  there  to  read  the  truth. 

Like  a  pure  white  lily,  frail  and  fair, 

She  on  her  pillow  lay, 
We  see  grim  death  hovering  there, 

Yet  no  power  his  hand  could  stay. 

Once  more  she  unclosed  the  sweet,  blue  eyes, 

And  whispered  soft  and  low, 
To  the  maid  she  seemed  to  recognize, 
"Stay  with  my  boy — promise — before  I  go?" 

"  I  will  not  leave  your  child,  Aileen, 

I  will  give  him  my  best  care, 
Unless  a  higher  power  intervene, 
This  to  you  I  swear!" 
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She  seemed  much  brighter  after  this, 

Then  asked  to  see  the  child, 
While  giving  him  her  farewell  kiss, 

Her  look  was  sweet  and  mild. 

She  slowly  closed  her  eyes  again, 

Smiling  like  a  babe  asleep; 
The  nurse  could  not  her  sobs  restrain, 

Her  grief  was  keen  and  deep. 

A  gentle  sigh  and  all  was  o'er, 

I  closed  the  half  shut  eyes, 
Then  passed  out  through  the  open  door 

To  view  the  sunlit  skies. 

I  shall  ne'er  forget  that  long,  sad  night, 
Waiting  with  death  and  despair, 

Or  the  soul  that  shone  like  a  radiant  light 
On  that  beautiful  face  so  fair. 

We  laid  her  in  the  churchyard  where 
The  simple  wild  flowers  bloom. 

She  at  last,  was  free  from  pain  and  care 
Within  her  silent  tomb. 
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I  wrote  a  long  detailed  account, 
Of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  at  sea  ; 

The  death  of  their  only  daughter, 
Who  had  left  her  child  with  me. 

Days  into  weeks — months  into  years 
Passed,  yet  no  word  came  back  ; 

The  nurse  oft  wrote,  amid  her  tears, 
Asking  forgiveness  for  her  act 

She  told  them  of  the  little  child, 

That  grew  so  full  of  grace ; 
Whose  character  brave,  yet,  sweet  and  mild, 

Would  honor  their  noble  race. 

I  did  the  best  I  could  for  him, 

He  loved  his  books  and  knowledge ; 

Entered  as  Roland  Undenhem, 
In  country  school,  and  college. 

An  official  letter  came  one  day, 

It  was  addressed  to  me; 
I  opened  it  without  delay, 

And  read  it,  anxiously. 


It  was  from  a  London  solicitor 

Saying,  a  client  of  his  had  died, 
And,  he  was  Lord  Lindenhem's  counsellor, 

In  which  he  took  great  pride. 

Among  the  Lord's  papers  had  been  found, 

Letters  from  across  the  sea, 
Telling  of  the  wreck,  and  the  daughter's  death, 

And  the  child  that  was  left  with  me. 

If  I  could  send  proof  to  him 

If  this  child  was  in  wedlock  bom, 

The  boy  would  be  Lord  Lindenhem, 
A  title  not  to  scorn. 

I  sent  the  proofs  without  delay, 

The  old  nurse  went  with  them, 
We  awaited  anxiously  the  day, 

To  be  summoned  to  Lindenhem. 

The  papers  and  proofs  were  found  correct, 
As  in  Lord  Lindenhem's  testament, 

He  to  his  lawyers  did  there  direct, 

To  give  Roland  rightful  acknowledgment. 


Then  soon  a  man  came  to  take 
Roland  back  to  his  grand  estate, 

'Twas  then  I  felt,  my  heart  would  break, 
If  I  from  him  must  separate. 

Then  Roland  said,  "Father  I  go — 

But,  I  do  not  go  alone, 
My  life  and  happiness  to  you  I  owe, 

You  are  my  only  parent,  known. 

"  My  home  is  yours — I  can  ne'er  repay — 

You  for  your  loving  care ; 
I  could  not  live  so  far  away, 
Unless  you  too,  were  there." 

We  reached  his  home  late  at  night, 

An  estate  of  large  demesne; 
The  Hall  and  grounds  were  a  blaze  of  light, 

It  was  a  glorious  scene. 

The  shouts  of  the  tenants  greeted  us, 

I  was  most  proud  of  him, 
The  voices  rang  out  unanimous, 
"Long  Live,  Lord  Lindenhem.  " 
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Lady  Lindenhem  had  long  been  dead, 
She  died  of  painful  grieving, 

From  her  heart  all  hope  had  fled, 
She  suffered  past  all  conceiving. 

Lady  Lindenhem  did  not  long  survive 

The  cruel  separation ; 
What  pleasure  she  could  now  derive, 

In  her  grandson's  adulation. 

If  Lady  Aileen  could  now  see, 
Her  handsome,  noble  boy, 

Her  heart  would  beat  with  ecstasy, 
Her  eyes  fill  with  tears  of  joy. 

Lord  Roland  bears  his  honors  well, 

Is  loved  and  is  content ; 
In  eloquent  oratory  does  excel 

In  the  British  Parliament. 

With  him  I  love,  in  this  grand  domain, 
I  live  in  content  and  peace, 

In  this  adopted  country  I  shall  remain, 
Until  life  for  me  shall  cease. 
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Yet,  I  often  think  of  that  stormy  night, 
And  the  late  Lord's  lovely  daughter, 

That  died,  at  early  morning  light, 
Far  away  across  the  water. 
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ALBERDENE 


Alberdene 


TN  beautiful  England's  lordly  lands, 

Where  many  a  stately  castle  stands, 
Surrounded  by  ancient  trees  of  oak — 
Where  ivy  vines  their  dark  trunks  cloak. 
In  wintry  winds  their  bare  boughs  sway ; 
In  summer,  clothed  in  green  array, 
They  spread  their  luxuriant  branches  far, 
As  if  proud  of  their  age,  and  beauty  rare. 
There  is  one  old  place  of  great  renown, 
Owned  by  a  noble  of  the  English  crown. 
This  castle  with  its  wide  demesne 
Is  known  by  the  name  of  Alberdene. 


Hark! — Out  o'er  the  silent  country — sounds! 
'Tis  the  tramp  of  horse  and  baying  hounds, 
Dashing  in  full  view — then 
Came  the  hounds  and  red-coated  men. 
Bounding  over  rock  and  ledge, 
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Over  brook  and  thorny  hedge 

With  hounds  and  hunters  in  full  pursuit, 

The  flying  fox  appears  irresolute. 

Amid  the  merry,  bright-robed  throng 

Was  a  beautiful  maiden,  on  her  hunter  strong. 

She  rode  her  steed  right  well  that  day, 

Expecting  to  carry  the  brush  away. 

Her  horse  stumbled  and  cast  a  shoe 

As  the  hounds  and  hunters  onward  flew. 

They  did  not  heed  her  in  their  flight, 

And  soon  was  lost  to  the  lady's  sight. 

She  had  no  fear,  for  when  they  would  learn 

She  was  not  with  them  they  would  return. 

At  first  she  enjoyed  the  solitude 

And  wandered  farther  in  the  wood. 

Humming  to  herself  a  low,  sweet  song, 

As  the  shadows  deepened  and  grew  long. 

Turning  her  steed,  her  steps  to  retrace, 

She  noticed  the  strangeness  of  the  place. 

She  was  frightened — with  a  steed  weary  and 

lax — 

When  she  heard  the  stroke  of  a  woodman's  axe, 
She  quickly  scanned  the  country  round, 


To  discover  from  whence  came  the  sound. 
She  listened — but  the  silence  was    deep  and 

still- 

Then  again  the  sound  made  her  bosom  thrill ; 
Silence  again,  deep  and  profound. 
The  tree-tops  by  the  dying  sun  were  crowned. 
As  the  shadows  o'er  the  woodland  crept, 
She  leaned  on  her  hunter's  neck  and  wept; 
When  suddenly,  in  the  shrubbery  near, 
A  woodman's  whistle,  shrill  and  clear. 
This  frightened  the  horse,  who  snorted  with  fear, 
Pranced  about — started  to  rear — 
A  man  came  out  from  the  thicket  then, 
And  caught  the  steed  by  the  bridle  rein. 
His  clothes  were  those  the  yeomen  wear, 
But  he  wore  them  with  a  lordly  air. 
He  saw  the  lady  was  of  high  degree, 
And  wondered  how  she  came  to  be 
So  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
Alone  in  this  unfrequented  glen. 
His  steady,  questioning  gaze  she  read, 
With  trembling  lips  she  quickly  said : 
"I  did  not  dream  that  I  had  gone 
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So  far  away  from  every  one." 

Telling  him  of  the  hunt  that  day — 

How  she  had  purposely  wished  to  stray. 

He  asked  her  to  give  her  name, 

That  he  might  know  from  whence  she  came; 

Her  absence  would  her  friends  alarm, 

Although  safe  from  any  harm. 

"  Before  their  fears  the  country  *rouse, 
I  will  take  you  to  your  father's  house." 
He  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle  rein, 
And  led  him  back  to  the  path  again. 

"  My  father  is  Lord  of  Alberdene, 
And  I  am  his  daughter  Catherine." 
With  a  coquettish  air  she  then  did  state 
That  her  friends  called  her,  "Bonnie  Kate."    , 
She  "  believed  they  thought  her  a  trifle  spoiled," 
As  she  was  the  Lord's  "only  child." 
They  had  always  petted  and  would  seldom 

chide — 

As  she  was  so  young  when  her  mother  died. 
The  yeoman  gazed  on  this  vision  rare, 
The  flower-like  face,  the  golden  hair 
That  caught  the  last  lingering  gleam, 
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Of  the  dying  day-gods  silvery  beam. 

But  hark!  there  is  heard  a  welcome  sound, 

The  low,  deep  baying  of  a  hound. 

It  was  not  until  the  hunt  was  over, 

That  they  their  loss  did  discover. 

Her  father  was  frightened  when  he  learned 

His  "  Bonnie  Kate "  had  not  returned. 

He  sent  men  and  hounds  on  her  track, 

Telling  them  to  "not  come  back 

Until  they'd  searched  the  woods  and  glen 

And  could  bring  her  back  to  him  again." 

The  yeoman  whistled — they  heard — at  last 

They  answered  with  a  bugle  blast. 

They  soon  came  racing  down  the  glen, 

A  dusty,  tired  lot  of  men. 

On  their  lagging  steeds  they  stood  around, 

Congratulations  did  abound. 

They  thanked  the  yeoman  long  and  loud, 

But  they  saw  that  he  would  be  too  proud 

To  accept  the  gold  they  would  bestow. 

Lady  Catherine  would  have  him  know 

Her  gratefulness:     Asked  him  to  come 

As  her  guest  in  her  father's  home: 
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"You  will  always  be  welcome  there." 
He  listened  with  respectful  air, 
Then  said:    "To  be  of  service  to  one  so  fair 
Is  a  great  pleasure.     I  will  obey 
And  visit  you  some  future  day." 
She  bade  him  adieu  and  rode  away, 
And  with  her,  to  him,  went  the  light  of  day. 
Many  fair  maids  had  he  seen, 
But  none  like  Lady  Catherine; 
He  felt  that  an  angel  had  appeared  to  him 
Then  vanished  again,  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Retracing  his  steps  back  through  the  wood, 
The  shepherd  dog  saw  her  master's  mood; 
Knew  that  something  troubled  him  to-night 
For  his  step  was  not  so  buoyant  and  light. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  thus  seen, 
Her  master  with  such  a  dejected  mien. 


It  was  so  unusual  for  him  to  be  late, 

His  mother  went  out  to  the  garden  gate; 

A  troubled  look  was  in  her  eyes, 

As  she  scanned  the  fast  darkening  skies. 

She  listened  for  the  whistle,  cheery  and  clear, 
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That  she  heard  each  eve  as  he  drew  near. 
How  quiet  the  night — how  deep  and  still, 
No  sound  but  the  notes  of  a  whip-poor-will. 
There  was  naught  to  justify  her  morbid  fears — 
'Tis  a  subtle  something  that  brings  the  tears 
To  her  eyes.     Love,  and  care,  never  part, 
They're    entwined  with    her    child  in   a    true 

mother's  heart. 

She  will  face  any  danger  that  fate  may  require, 
Defying  the  elements  of  water  and  fire 
For  the  love  of  her  young  in  human  or  beast, 
Unselfish  in  all,  of  fear  the  least. 
Those  who  have  never  held  to  her  breast, 
The  child  they  have  borne,  cannot  attest, 
To  the  deep  affection  of  mother  love, 
That  affliction  and  sorrow  alone  can  prove. 


At  last  her  suspense  is  at  an  end, 
As  the  bark  of  the  dog  at  least  portend; 
The  son  she  so  loves  will  soon  appear, 
She  awaits  his  coming — as  he  draws  near, 
She  seems  to  see,  e'en  in  the  dim  twilight, 
That  all  is  not  well  with  him  to-night 


Greeting  him  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss, 
She  tells  him  of  her  uneasiness. 
He  said:    "If  I  should  come  to  harm, 
Shep  would  quickly  give  the  alarm. 
I  would  not  willingly  bring  a  tear 
To  thy  sweet  eyes,  mother  dear; 
To  the  one  whose  only  thought  has  been 
To  make  me  one  of  God's  best  men. 
No  act  of  mine,  in  word  or  deed, 
Will  ever  cause  your  heart  to  bleed. 
The  love  and  care  given  me  day  by  day 
A  life's  devotion  cannot  repay." 
While  they  ate  their  evening  fare 
He  related,  with  a  distracted  air, 
The  cause  of  his  coming  so  late, 
Describing  the  lady  called  "Bonnie  Kate:" 
"So  beautiful!  mother,  so  like  a  queen! 
A  fairer  maiden  I  have  never  seen." 
His  mother's  mind,  a  bit  distraught, 
Said  nothing  to  him  of  what  she  thought. 
She  saw  he'd  lost  his  heart  to  one 
In  station  far  above  his  own; 
Perhaps  if  they  did  not  meet  again, 
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She  felt  that  time  would  heal  the  pain. 
It  is  thus  in  life  we  meet  our  fate, 
The  future  proves  the  evil,  or  fortunate. 
As  the  days  and  weeks  pass  by, 
The  mother  watches  with  a  jealous  eye. 
He  seemed  not  happy  as  before, 
His  secret  love,  he  in  silence  bore. 
One  day  for  Alfred  a  letter  came, 
He  read  it  in  silence,  his  face  aflame. 
It  bore  the  crest  of  Alberdene, 
And  was  signed  by  Lady  Catherine: 
"  My  father,"  so  the  letter  ran, 
"Would  be  pleased  to  see  the  man, 
To  him  express  his  gratitude — 
For  assisting  his  daughter  in  the  wood." 
At  first  he  did  not  wish  to  go, 
To  have  them  thanks  on  him  bestow, 
For  a  simple  service  he  had  done 
That  he  would  extend  to  anyone. 


Yet — he  would  see  her  again, 

The  maid  who  would  his  love  disdain. 

He  answered  the  letter  without  delay — 
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He,  "would  be  at  their  service  any  day." 

He  waited  anxiously  the  time  between, 

When  he  would  be  summoned  to  Alberdene ; 

Alfred's  mother  did  not  approve, 

She  saw  disaster  in  this  love. 

She  told  him  what  he  might  expect, 

But  her  protests  had  no  effect. 

She  wept  in  secret — grew  pale  and  wan, 

Too  well  she  knew  the  risk  he  ran. 

When  brain  is  subject  to  the  heart, 

Logic  and  reason  soon  depart; 

Alfred  loved  the  maid  of  Alberdene, 

Whom  he  only  one  short  hour  had  seen. 


One  day  Lord  Alberdene  a  servant  sent  — 
To  Alfred  Ray's  astonishment, 
The  Lady  Catherine  came  along, 
Mounted  on  a  palfrey,  sleek  and  strong. 
Alfred  Ray  had  never  seen, 
Such  a  dainty  maid  as  Catherine; 
She  was  a  vision  fair  and  sweet, 
From  her  Grecian  face  to  her  dainty  feet. 
He  gazed  upon  her  countenance, 
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As  if  spellbound  in  a  trance. 
Alfred's  mother  could  plainly  see 
Why  he  loved  this  maid  of  high  degree; 
She  was  like  a  beautiful  flower,  rich  and  rare, 
With  her  patrician  face  and  golden  hair. 
Catherine  admired  their  cottage  home, 
Saying  she  was  "glad"  she  had  "come;" 
It  was  "so  restful  and  peaceful"  there, 
"Away  from  a  life"  that  was  "full  of  care." 
The  mother  knew  these  were  thoughtless  words, 
From  one  of  born  luxury,  that  wealth  affords. 
The  maiden  believed  in  what  she  said — 
In  romantic  ideas  was  misled. 


One,  who  is  to  the  manor  born, 
Finds  life  monotonous  and  forlorn — 
To  them  it  is  a  living  death  to  stay 
In  the  abode  of  poverty,  day  by  day. 
But  they  that  no  better  life  have  known, 
Are  content  to  thus  live  and  ne'er  bemoan 
The  past,  the  present,  or  what  e'er  will  be ; 
Willing  to  await  God's  wise  decree. 


In  their  simple  way  are  most  content, 
They  have  known  no  luxury  to  lament. 


Catherine  ate  the  honey  and  home-made  bread, 
Praising  all — then  lightly  said: 
"You  must  my  father's  request  obey 
And  visit  us."    The  following  day 
They  were  to  have  a  yearly  fete — 
The  high  and  low  would  celebrate 
The  birthday  of  Lord  Alberdene, 
With  a  dance  at  night  upon  the  green. 
Alfred  promised  he  would  be  there, 
To  participate  in  this  grand  affair. 
He  watched  her  as  she  rode  away 
And  dared  not  to  himself  betray 
The  love,  he  knew  could  bring  but  sorrow, 
Yet  could  scarcely  await  the  coming  morrow. 
A  shadow  of  care  he  could  plainly  trace 
Upon  his  mother's  calm,  sweet  face. 
She,  when  young,  had  been  wooed  and  wed 
By  one  in  life  who  was  higher  bred. 
Too  soon  she  learned  to  rue  the  day 
She  had  loved  and  wed  Sir  Robert  Ray; 
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Sad  and  lonely  had  been  her  lot, 

For  his  love  was  a  fancy,  soon  forgot. 

He  had  left  her  in  a  village  inn, 

And  never  returned  to  her  again. 

She  was  too  crushed  to  claim  her  rights — 

Her's  was  a  heart  that  sorrow  blights. 

He  had  left  some  money  to  expenses  defray, 

She  had  bought  this  cottage,  far  away — 

Away  from  all  she  had  ever  known — 

She  wished  to  live  her  life  alone. 

A  child  was  born,  a  beautiful  boy, 

That  filled  her  aching  heart  with  joy. 

She  would  keep  him  away  from  the  haunts  of 

sin, 

And  teach  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
Here  they  had  lived  in  peace,  and  yet! 
There  were  times  when  she  could  not  forget 
Her  past,  and  "what  might  have  been — " 
The  love  of  her  love  she  had  failed  to  win. 
For  when  a  heart  once  learns  to  love, 
To  its  object  will  constant  prove — 
To  any  other  emotion  it  is  a  shame, 
To  apply  to  it  this  sacred  name. 
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No  word  is  more  misused, 

For  all  baser  passions,  it  is  abused. 

From  her  husband,  she  had  never  heard — 

Living  in  solitude  she  most  preferred. 

Her  son  inadvertently  understood, 

His  mother  was  in  her  widowhood. 

Living  this  simple,  unassuming  life, 

Thought  she  had  been  a  yeoman's  wife. 

He  was  well  content  to  be, 

The  son  of  a  mother,  such  as  she. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 

Who  had  died  before  his  life  began. 

Knowing  naught  of  the  shadow  cast, 

On  the  life  of  his  dear  mother's  past ; 

Many  times  his  heart  was  wrung — 

By  the  strain  of  sadness  in  the  songs  she  sung. 

Had  heard  at  times  mournful  sighs, 

Seen  the  look  of  anguish  in  the  deep,  brown 

eyes ; 

Those  eyes  full  of  love  looked  in  his  own, 
The  voice  of  sweetness  in  its  tone. 
He  could  not  see  the  sorrowing  heart, 
That  would  not  its  sad  secret  impart; 
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It  was  not  her  wish  that  he  should  know, 

'Twould  blight  the  life  she  worshipped  so. 

So  she  suffered  in  silence  and  alone, 

Speaking  not  of  the  father  he  had  not  known; 

Knowing  not  if  Sir  Robert  Ray, 

Were  living  or  dead,  at  this  late  day. 

Caring  not  to  hear,  or  to  know, 

Or  one  thought  on  his  treachery  bestow. 

Her  love  for  him  had  long  since  fled, 

She  would  "let  the  past  dead  bury  its  dead." 

Alfred's  education  was  not  neglected, 

The  books  he  read,  were  by  her  selected. 

The  following  day,  when  he  was  drest, 

Pride  and  joy  filled  her  breast; 

Sir  Robert  Ray's  son,  would  not  demean — 

The  most  royal  guest,  at  Alberdene. 

As  he  rode  away,  his  face  so  bright, 

She  tried  to  smile  and  show  delight, 

But,  a  cloud  of  sorrow  filled  her  breast, 

She  could  not  dispel  this  vague  unrest. 

As  he  disappeared  beyond  the  trees — 

She  fell  in  prayer  upon  her  knees: 

Prayed  God,  "  no  harm  might  come — 


To  mar  the  tranquility  of  her  home." 

Alfred  had  been  too  happy  to  see  the  distress 

In  her  face — or  the  lack  of  cheerfulness. 

His  heart  buoyant,  light  and  free, 

The  one  he  loved  he  soon  would  see. 

He  had  often  heard  of  Lord  Alberdene, 

But  the  castle  and  grounds  had  not  seen. 

A  stern  and  haughty  Lord  was  he, 

Proud  of  his  name  and  ancestry. 

Alfred,  in  his  integrity,  cared  naught  for  this — 

His  boast  would  be  true  manliness. 

The  castle  was  far  from  his  humble  home, 

But  he  was  well  directed  where  to  come. 

As  he  rode  up  to  the  grand  entrance  gate, 

He  was  greatly  astonished  at  this  vast  estate; 

Its  fine  old  oaks  and  trellised  bowers, 

The  old  grey  stone  of  the  castled  towers: 

The  beautiful  fountains  and  colored  lights, 

It  was  like  a  picture  from  the  Arabian  nights. 

Riding  proudly  up  to  the  entrance  hall 

As  an  honored  guest  to  this  carnival. 

Dismounted  quickly,  without  delay, 

A  groom  in  livery  led  his  horse  away. 
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Mounting  the  steps — reached  the  hall — 

The  scene  was  to  him  most  magical. 

The  ladies*  dresses,  beautiful  to  behold; 

The  men  were  a  glitter  of  lace  and  gold. 

As  Alfred  gazed  upon  this  scene, 

Of  beauty  and  glitter  of  Alberdene, 

He  was  not  abashed,  it  was  as  if 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  it  all  his  life. 

The  attendant  announced,  "  Mr.  Alfred  Ray," 

Lord  Alberdene  quickly  stepped  that  way. 

Lord  Alberdene's  face  grew  a  trifle  white — 

He  said :  "  Did  I  catch  the  name  aright  ? 

Is  it  Sir  Alfred  Ray  I  now  address?" 

(In  his  voice  a  tone  of  uneasiness). 
"No,  plain  Mr.  Ray,"  Alfred  replied, 

His  manner  one  of  manly  pride. 
"  I  am  but  a  humble  cottager, 

Living  with  my  mother,  not  far  from  here. 

We  are  unassuming,  honest  and  free, 

Boasting  of  no  noted  pedigree. 

My  mother's  father  bore  an  honored  name, 

A  noted  clergyman  of  some  fame. 

My  father  died  before  my  birth, 
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He  must  have  been  of  sterling  worth ; 

I  know  he  must  have  been  of  men  the  best, 

To  raise  within  my  mother's  breast 

A  love,  that  after  all  these  years, 

To  speak  of  him  will  bring  the  tears. 

Her  love  for  him  was  strong  and  deep; 

So  often  I  have  heard  her  weep, 

When  I  have  come  to  her,  unawares, 

For  I  knew  she  had  no  other  cares. 

When  at  times  I've  asked  her  to  speak, 

To  tell  me  of  father,  she  would  grow  white 

and  weak. 

I  would  not  cause  her  a  moment's  pain, 
My  consoling  words  seemed  all  in  vain." 
The  Lord's  action  seemed  most  strange — 
In  these  few  words  of  interchange. 
Lady  Catherine  approached  them  then, 
She  thought  as  she  looked  at  these  two  men. 
How  any  one  might  infer 
They  were  related,  so  alike  they  were. 
Catherine  said:     "Father  this  is  the  man  we 

owe 
Many  thanks.     For  he  did  bestow 
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A  great  service  for  your  wilful  Kate — 

He  found  me  in  a  deplorable  state ; 

I  was  so  frightened  at  every  sound, 

I  imagined  I  heard  wolves  around. 

O,  the  joy  that  in  my  bosom  stirred, 

When  the  welcome  sound  of  the  axe  I  heard; 

Mr.  Ray  soon  calmed  my  morbid  fears, 

Making  me  ashamed  of  my  foolish  tears." 


"I  thank  you  for  your  timely  aid, 
In  helping  us  find  our  little  maid, 
She  is  often  thoughtless  in  her  way — 
And  caused  us  much  alarm  that  day. 
Yet,  she  all  hearts  will  captivate 
And  is  rightfully  called  'Bonnie  Kate.' 
You   are   thrice   welcome"   Lord   Alberdene 

said — 
Alfred  bowed  his  stately  head. 

"  Hoping  you'll  enjoy  the  merry  scene, 
I  extend  the  courtesies  of  Alberdene — 
As  to  other  guests  I  must  repair, 
I  leave  you  in  Lady  Catherine's  care." 
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Kate's  eyes  were  of  azure  blue, 

She  wore  a  dress  of  the  selfsame  hue. 

As  she  stood  thus  in  the  electric  glare, 

He  thought  "was  ever  maid  more  fair." 

His  heart  swelled  with  love  and  pride 

As  Catherine  walked  there  by  his  side, 

Knowing  in  his  heart  he  must  make  a  vow 

To  dismiss  his  love  forever  and  now. 

Her  father,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  land, 

Would  him,  severely  reprimand 

If  he  should  ask  for  her  hand  and  love — 

Even  his  mother  would  disapprove. 

Yet  his  heart  yearned  for  this  flower  so  fair, 

To  cherish  and  nurture  with  love  and  care. 

When  Lord  Alberdene  parted  from   Alfred 

Ray 

His  thoughts  wandered  far  away, 
To  a  beautiful  maid  he  had  wed  and  left, 
Heeding  not  her  tears,  when  thus  bereft — 
Permitting  naught  to  come  between 
His  ambition,  to  be  Lord  of  Alberdene. 
(His  name  was  then  Sir  Robert  Ray. ) 
He  remembered  the  pride  he  felt  that  day, 
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That  he,  "  must  come  in  haste  to  preside, 

As  his  uncle,  Lord  Alberdene,  had  died, 

Being  next  of  kin,  was  then  his  heir, 

Must  immediately  to  the  estate  repair." 

Sir  Robert  and  his  uncle  had  been  estranged — 

Of  late,  bare  civilities  had  exchanged, 

Disapproving  of  the  life  Sir  Robert  led 

And  the  many  gambling  debts  to  be  paid. 

For  his  death  Sir  Robert  did  not  grieve, 

Elated  with  the  title  he  would  receive;  • 

As  "Lord  of  Alberdene"  naught  would  inveigh, 

People  soon  forgot  "Sir  Robert  Ray." 

In  pride  and  honor  he  did  dwell, 

Trying  his  guilty  conscience  to  quell ; 

He  wondered  if  this  humble  cottager, 

Could  possibly  be  the  son  of  her — 

The  one  he  had  so  deeply  wronged, 

Denying  her  the  place  she  rightfully  belonged. 

If  Alfred  Ray  should  be  his  son, 

He  could  well  be  proud  of  such  a  one. 

His  mind  and  brain  was  overwrought      b."/ 

With  this  great  overwhelming  thought — 

If  Alfred  was  heir  to  Alberdene 
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Then  what  was  Lady  Catherine? 

Catherine's  mother  was  a  lady  of  high  degree, 

She  had  died  in  Catherine's  infancy ; 

Not  one,  there,  knew  of  his  early  life, 

Or  of  Alfred's  mother  who  was  still  his  wife. 

He  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  Kate ; 

His  folly  he  could  never  vindicate. 

He  mingled  with  the  merry  throng — 

But,  his  friends  discovered  there  was  something 

wrong; 

He  was  usually  full  of  life  and  wit, 
Giving  his  friends  the  benefit  of  it, 
Entertained  royally  and  often  spent 
Much  time  and  money  to  invent 
Some  fete,  festival,  or  ball — 
Inviting  everyone  to  a  carnival. 


In  the  meantime  Kate  and  Alfred  Ray 
Were  watching  the  merry,  unique  display ; 
The  grounds  were  like  a  fairy  scene, 
And  beautiful  Kate  their  honored  queen. 
She  spoke  to  the  gentry,  and  peasant  there, 
With  the  same  sweet  grace  and  pleasant  air. 
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When  she  scanned  Alfred's  honest  face, 

She  admired  his  manly  lordly  grace; 

She  said  to  him  in  a  coquettish  way, 
"What  do  you  most  long  for,  Mr.  Ray?" 

He  answered,  "  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  you, 

In  fear  my  wish  would  not  come  true." 
"Well,"  said  Kate,  "I  plainly  see 

You  have  very  little  confidence  in  me ; 

Now,  I  trust  you,  and  trust  you  well, 

My  secret  wish,  to  you  Til  tell ! 

If  I  could  have  a  wish  come  true, 

I  would  like  a  brother  such  as  you." 
"  Lady  Catherine,  your  candor  I  much  admire, 

I  am  greatly  flattered  by  your  desire." 
"It  is  not  flattery  sir,"  said  she — 
"  It  is  a  tribute  to  your  quality." 
"I  appreciate  your  kindness,  Lady  Catherine, 

And  shall  try  and  merit  your  esteem." 


The  fete  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
After  a  bounteous,  goodly  repast ; 
After  bidding  his  hostess  and  host  adieu, 
Alfred  rode  swiftly  down  the  avenue. 
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When  far  away  from  the  merry  throng, 
He  slowed  his  steed,  and  rode  along ; 
The  calm,  sweet  beauty  of  the  night, 
Filled  his  soul  with  keen  delight; 
The  joyous  evening  he  had  just  passed 
Would  forever  in  his  memory  last. 
Reaching  home  in  an  excited  state, 
His  mother  awaited  him,  at  the  gate ; 
She  did  not  wish  that  he  should  know, 
How  anxiously  she  had  waited — so 
Said,  "you  came  quite  early,  dear, 
I  could  not  sleep,  so  came  out  here, 
I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  evening  well.'* 
Alfred  told  her  all  there  was  to  tell, 
Describing  the  beautiful  fete  and  scene — 
Also,  the  form  and  face  of  Lord  Alberdene. 
His  mother  listened  with  beating  heart — 
His  words  like  poisoned  arrows  dart — 
It  was  well  that  nights  shadows  hid 
The  sorrow  *neath  the  downcast  lid. 
Of  her  mournful  eyes,  for  her  visions  keen, 
Saw,  her  husband,  in  Lord  Alberdene ! 
The  thought  pressed  her  weary  brain, 


Clutching  the  troubled  heart  again, 
If  Lord  Alberdene — were  the  other, 
Then  Alfred  was  Lady  Catherine's  brother. 
Alfred  noticed  of  late  her  changing  mood — 
Thought  perhaps  she  had  too  much  of  solitude; 
He  begged  of  her  to  go  away, 
In  some  town  or  city,  stay — 
To  hear  the  opera's  given  there. 
(Her  love  for  music  being  rare.) 
"No,  I  cannot  go  just  now,  my  son, 
To  leave  my  home  and  you  alone." 
Her  mind  was  in  a  troubled  state, 
The  future  she  dare  not  anticipate, 
To  find  the  truth,  that  she  might  act, 
She  realized  it  needed  coolness  and  tact; 
She  assumed  once  more  a  pleasant  air 
Asking  him  to  speak  more  of  his  visit  there. 
Mrs.  Ray  was  anxious,  but,  naught  could  learn, 
While  Alfred  grew  moody  and  taciturn. 


Catherine  thought  often  of  the  Rays, 
And  the  innate  refinement  of  their  ways — 
Wondering  why,  they  chose  thus  to  live, 
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In  this  manner,  most  primitive. 
Catherine  admired  and  esteemed, 
Young  Alfred  Ray  for  what  he  seemed — 
A  natural,  noble,  manly  man ! 
Made  wisely  well  on  nature's  plan. 
Week  passed  but  no  word  between — 
The  cottagers  and  Alberdene. 


If  Lord  Alberdene  was  once  called  Sir  Robert 

Ray, 

She  knew  they  must  go  far  away. 
Having  suffered  enough  grief  and  pain, 
She  could  not  not  trust  herself  again — 
To  see  him,  whose  words  used  to  thrill 
Her  very  soul — she  loved  him  still. 
She  tried  to  school  her  heart  to  hate — 
And  resign  herself  to  her  lonely  fate, 
But  time  and  distance  failed  to  prove 
Her  bitterness  to  a  disloyal  love. 
Her  heart  was  too  pure  and  free  from  guile, 
To  hold  her  hatred  but  awhile, 
Her  love  was  like  any  ivy  vine 
That  'round  the  oak  in  the  forest  twine — 
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When  the  oak  tree  fallen  lies, 

The  ivy  withers  on  its  breast  and  dies. 


Near  the  garden  gate  of  her  small  retreat, 
Was  a  little  summer-house  complete ; 
Enclosed  to  keep  it  dry  and  warm, 
From  summer  rains,  or  winter  storms. 
In  summer  it  could  scarce  be  seen, 
Behind  its  rose  embowered  screen ; 
Here  Mrs.  Ray  loved  to  go, 
To  spend  a  silent  hour  or  so. 
She  came  one  day  to  this  quiet  nook, 
With  her  embroidery,  and  a  book — 
To  also  meditate  on  future  plans, 
With  her  heart  too  full  for  utterance. 
While  in  quiet  meditation  there, 
She  heard  the  sound  of  a  bugle  on  the  air, 
On  her  ear  bounding  footsteps  fall, 
Then  a  fawn  leaped  over  the  garden  wall. 
It  bounded  through  the  open  door — 
Stood,  startled,  on  the  arbor  floor. 
Such  a  frightened  look  was  in  its  eyes, 
And  to  Mrs.  Ray's  glad  surprise, 
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She  thought  not  of  her  own  great  danger, 
Her  only  thought  was  to  save  the  stranger. 
She  sprang  quickly  to  the  open  door, 
And  closed  it — just  a  moment  more 
A  dozen  or  so,  of  baying  hounds — 
The  little  arbor,  soon  surrounds. 
Then  the  huntsmen  scaled  the  wall, 
Saw  the  lady  and  fawn — all, 
Through  the  white  glass  of  the  door — 
The  determined  look  the  lady  wore. 

"You  cannot  have  the  fawn,"  said  she, 

"I  order  you  from  my  property — 
Call  off  the  dogs  and  leave  the  place, 
How  men  can  make  themselves  so  base, 
To  follow  this  beautiful  creature  to  hurt, 
Torture  and  kill,  and  call  it  'sport."* 
Stepping  outside,  she  closed  the  door, 
Ordering  them  "all  to  leave"  once  more. 

"God  never  meant  that  men  should  thus 
Torture  these  creatures  made  for  us ; 
They  were  given  into  our  keep  and  care, 
Should  claim  our  protection  everywhere." 
Her  air  was  one  of  culture  bred, 
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Excitement  had  tinged  the  cheek  with  red  ; 
Her  lithe  figure  in  robes  that  clung — 
Making  her  look  so  frail  and  young — 
She  made  a  pretty  picture  standing  there, 
With  the  tinge  of  white  in  her  soft,  brown  hair. 
So  thought  the  Lord  of  Alberdene, 
In  the  shadow  of  his  leafy  screen ; 
He  felt  his  heart  go  out  to  her, 
Knowing  her  lovely  character. 
Faults  committed  as  Sir  Robert  Ray, 
Deeply  and  sorrowfully  regretted  today; 
When  ambition,  love  had  overthrown, 
He  sacrificed  honor  for  renown — 
That  great  desires  should  be  complete, 
He  trampled  hearts  beneath  his  feet. 
When  greed  for  gain,  has  full  control 
O'er  heart  and  brain  and  sordid  soul ; 
When  stifled  conscience  peacefully  sleeps, 
The  devil  watchful  vigil  keeps. 
He  wondered  if,  for  him,  her  love  was  dead, 
Remembered  how  oft  she  had  said, 
"  If  ever  you  should  die — and  leave 
Me  here  alone,  I  would  forever  grieve, 
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Though  you  had  passed  the  portal  of  death's 

door, 
My  love  would  bring  you  back  to  life  once 

more." 

As  she  stood  so  disdainful  there, 
To  him,  she  seemed  as  young  and  fair, 
As  when  he  had  left  her,  long  years  ago ; 
He  was  truly  sorry,  and  longed  to  tell  her  so, 
Yet,  dared  not  approach  her  then — 
Before  all  these  titled  gentlemen. 
He  told  his  men  to,  "call  the  hounds — 
And  quickly  leave  the  lady's  grounds." 
The  frightened  fawn  was  still  inside, 
She  left  the  arbor  door — open  wide, 
The  beautiful  fawn  free  from  its  narrow  pen, 
Bounded  back  to  the  forest  again. 
Shortly  after  this  trying  scene, 
She  learned,  the  huntsmen,  were  from  Alberdene. 
While  walking  one  day  in  the  forest  shade, 
A  lone  horseman  came  down  the  glade ; 
Standing  still,  her  heart  beating  loud — 
O'er  her  vision  passed  a  cloud — 
Could  she,  mistake  that  poise  and  mien 
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Though  years  had  passed  since  she  had  seen- 

Her  handsome  husband — Sir  Robert  Ray ! 

He  then  was  young — this  man  was  grey. 

Stepping  back  in  the  shade  of  the  wood 

She  would  avoid  him,  if  she  could — 

It  was  Lord  Alberdene,  without  a  groom, 

Wending  his  way  to  the  cottager's  home, 

His  mission  he  would  not,  have  known, 

So  thought  it  best  to  go  alone. 

He  had  seen  her,  walking  near  the  wood, 

Her  disappearance  understood. 

He  thought  he  knew  the  reason  why, 

Her  innate  modesty  made  her  shy ; 

She  had  gone  from  sight  so  that  she, 

Would  escape  the  Lord's  scrutiny. 

There,  was  hidden  by  the  friendly  trees 

Like  a  prisoned  bird  that  feels  the  breeze, 

And  scans  the  distant  hills  and  skies 

With  the  longing  for  freedom  in  its  eyes. 

So  the  lady  waited,  for  him  to  pass, 

He  came,  he  halted,  and  then — alas  ! 

Vaulting  lightly  to  the  ground, 

He  cast  a  searching  glance  around; 
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It  was  too  late  for  her  to  retreat ; 
She  turned  her  disdainful  eyes  to  meet, 
Those,  of  the  one,  she  had  not  seen 
Since  he  had  been  "Lord  of  Alberdene." 
A  world  of  scorn  were  in  her  eyes, 
An  outraged  soul  for  vengance  cries. 
Standing  there,  he  thought,  "  can  this  be  she, 
Who  was  once  all  tenderness  and  humility?" 
She  now  fully  realized  that  all  these  years 
Mingling  with  her  grief  and  bitter  tears, 
Was  a  burning,  consuming,  justified  wrath, 
She  could  crush  this  demon  in  her  path. 
Standing  erect  with  scornful  mien 
Like  a  stag  at  bay — like  an  outraged  queen, 
Resenting  a  subject's  intrusiveness — 
Who  would  her  private  laws  transgress. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  say, 
"Well!     We  meet  again,  Sir  Robert  Ray, 
Many  years  have  come  and  gone 
Since  you  left  me  to  mourn  alone. 
Long  has  been  the  sorrowing  years, 
Many  days  and  nights  of  tears ; 
You  who  promised  to  protect  and  love, 
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Could  thus  to  me  inconstant  prove. 
My  condition  then  was  most  forlorn — 
My  parents  dead,  my  child  unborn ; 
I  was  sacrificed  to  ambition's  greed, 
God  has  let  you  for  a  time  succeed; 
But  he  is  just,  the  time  will  come, 
When  you  will  meet  a  bitter  doom." 
He  knew  her  accusations  were  just, 
Having  betrayed  her  love  and  trust ; 
His  eyes  filled  with  the  anguish  he  felt 
He  bowed,  then  at  her  feet  he  knelt. 
He  saw  within  the  flashing  eyes, 
The  angry  look  that  beautifies ; 
He  sought  with  man's  consummate  art, 
To  reach  through  love  the  woman's  heart. 
His  attitude  was  most  contrite, 
His  humility  disarmed  her  quite. 
She  would  not  have  him  longer  stay — 

"Arise!  and  mount,  and  go  away!" 

"I  will  not  rise,  I  shall  remain, 
Until  your  forgiveness  I  obtain  ; 
This  act  of  mine,  as  I  judge  of  it, 
Was  unjust  and  cowardly,  I  do  admit. 
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I  have  deeply  regretted  this  youthful  sin, 
Remorse  has  marred  my  peace  within ; 
The  hopes  of  heights  ambition  hath 
Swept  every  scruple  from  my  path, 
But,  now  I  am  humbled  to  the  dust, 
The  wrong  I  have  done  I  will  adjust. 
Alfred,  is  my  son!  I  am  proud  to  say — 
He  will  be  '  Lord  of  Alberdene '  some  day ; 
If  you'll  forgive,  and  with  me  the  future  share, 
I'll  devote  my  life  to  give  you  love  and  care, 
I  will  try  and  repair  the  wrong  I've  done, 
Unto  the  mother  of  my  son." 
He  paused  but  did  not  raise  his  head, 
It  lowered  on  his  breast  instead; 
Kneeling  there,  he  awaited  her  reply, 
She  finally  answered  with  a  sigh : 
"  I  cannot  give  you  my  answer  now, 
I  cannot  tell  you  when  or  how ; 
I  must  consult  my  son  in  this, 
For  I  have  been  perhaps  remiss — 
He  thinks  you  died,  long  years  ago — 
I  thought  it  best  he  should  not  know. 
I  have  said  no  word  that  would  reflect, 
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Or  deprive  you  of  your  son's  respect — 

He  is  possessed  of  a  noble  mind ; 

Has  been  taught  to  respect  all  womankind. 

With  his  high  standard  of  morality, 

To  hear  of  his  father's  treachery, 

I  am  afraid  it  would  not  do, 

At  this  late  day  to  spea£  of  you. 

He  loves  his  mother — I  as  your  wife 

Would  not  answer  for  your  life ; 

It  is  best  to  avoid  all  complicity, 

It  may  avert  a  tragedy ; 

He  loves  me  and  will  obey, 

If  I  ask  him  to  take  me  far  away." 

Lord  Alberdene  shared  not  her  fear — 

Of  this  "  going  away,"  was  loth  to  hear. 

After  finding  a  son  of  lordly  mien, 

And  a  rightful  heir  to  Alberdene. 

He  would  to  Alfred  straightway  go, 

Not  satisfied  it  should  be  so. 

Knowing  her  son's  high  sense  of  chivalry, 

His  contempt  for  baseness  and  villany — 

It  would  matter  not,  if  the  culprit  bore,  the  name 

Of  king  or  peasant,  'twould  be  the  same; 
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He  would  not  exchange  honor  and  integrity 
For  a  monarch's  throne  and  its  annuity. 
"He  is  only  a  yeoman,  but  as  brave  a  man 
As  has  ever  lived  since  the  world  began, 
It  is  best  we  go,  and  leave  Catherine, 
To  be  the  heiress  of  Alberdene. 
It  would  be  sinful  to  bring  disgrace — 
The  blush  of  shame  to  that  sweet  face; 
To  destroy  her  trusting  reverence 
In  you,  would  be  a  grave  offence. 
It  is  best  to  leave  things  as  they  are, 
My  son  and  I  will  go  elsewhere ; 
Alfred's  sense  of  honor  is  of  high  degree, 
He  despises  deceit  and  hypocrisy; 
He  would  never  consent  to  take  a  place, 
That  would  leave  another  in  disgrace. 
I  knew  you  once  as  Sir  Robert  Ray — 
Mount  your  steed  and  ride  away ; 
With  a  widowed  heart  I  prefer  to  remain 
Than  to  trust  it  into  your  keeping  again." 
With  the  stately  air  of  an  injured  queen, 
She  gazed  straight  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Alberdene, 
Determination  in  her  face,  he  read, 


He  felt  the  justice  of  what  she  said. 
Her  eyes  that  once  were  full  of  tenderness 
Were  now  cold  and  stern  in  their  bitterness. 
Remorse  was  knawing  at  his  heart, 
He  was  loth  from  her  and  his  son  to  part ; 
He  regretted  deeply  his  wicked  past, 
His  "  sin  had  found  him  out,"  at  last. 
"  I  will  go — and  your  cruel  law  obey, 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  some  day." 
He  gazed  into  her  face  with  eagerness, 
To  there  find  a  gleam  of  tenderness ; 
Hoping  to  the  last  she  would  relent — 
And  reward  the  patience  of  the  penitent. 
He  turned,  and  walked  toward  his  steed. 
Lady  Ray — of  his  doings  took  no  heed ; 
She  had  no  thought  to  bid  him  stay — 
Her  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away, 
To  a  sunny  morn,  long  years  ago, 
In  a  little  church — words  spoken  low, 
That  made  her  this  man's  wedded  wife, 
And  marred  the  beauty  of  her  life. 
He  saw  no  hope  in  her  present  mood, 
For  repulsing  was  her  attitude. 
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Mounting  his  steed,  he  rode  away, 
Disappearing  in  the  twilight  mist  of  grey. 
Lady  Ray  told  her  son  of  her  past  life, 
Saying — "I   am   Lord   Alberdene's    deserted 

wife. 

He  is  your  father,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
His  rightful  name  is  Sir  Robert  Ray." 
She  also  related  the  painful  scene, 
She    had   just    passed    through    with    Lord 

Alberdene. 

Alfred  filled  with  anger  and  disgust, 
At  one  who  would  betray  a  woman's  trust ; 
The  dastard!  who  would  desert — 
And  break  his  mother's  loving  heart — 
Though  he  be  his  father  and  nearest  of  kin ; 
He  would  make  him  suffer  for  his  sin. 
But,  thus  the  gentle  Lady  Ray, 
Said,  "  wait  son — God  will  repay, 
The  Lord  of  Alberdene  will  regret, 
The  sorrow  he  caused  and  would  forget. 
*Tis  not  our  sin,  son,  but  his  own, 
Leave  him  to  battle  with  his  conscience  alone. 
The  day  of  cost  is  near  at  hand, 
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Not  ours  the  right,  but  God's,  to  reprimand ; 

We  will  go  far  away  from  here, 

And  leave  Catherine  in  her  proper  sphere." 

So  one  day  the  cottage  stood  deserted, 

And  thus  a  tragedy  was  averted. 

A  few  years  of  quiet  in  foreign  parts — 

Brought  peace  and  contentment  to  their  hearts. 

And  then,  one  day  a  letter  came — 

Addressed  to  Alfred  in  a  titled  name; 

Saying,  that  by  a  sad  mischance, 

He  had  succeeded  to  a  royal  inheritance ; 

The  letter  then  proceeded  to  relate, 

Of  the  Lord  of  Alberdene's  frightful  fate. 

A  house  party  being  held  at  Alberdene, 

In  honor  of  Lady  Catherine — 

Whose  birthday  came  within  the  week, 

They  every  mode  of  enjoyment  seek. 

This  day  they  had  planned  to  take, 

A  day  of  pleasure  on  the  lake ; 

The  morning  fair,  not  one  among 

Them,  dreamed  of  the  fate  that  o'er  them  hung. 

All  cares  unto  the  winds  were  flung 

They  laughed  and  jested,  merry  songs  were  sung ; 
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They  heeded  not  the  sky  o'ercast, 
'Till  a  sudden  squall  came  quick  and  fast. 
So  fast  it  came,  so  strong  the  gale, 
They  had  no  time  to  reef  the  sail ; 
The  violent  winds  the  yacht  o'ertossed, 
And  every  soul  on  board  was  lost. 
When  the  squall  was  over,  then — 
Boats  were  sent  with  brave,  strong  men ; 
To  see  if  they  could  find  a  trace, 
Of  the  doomed  party  in  the  place 
Where,  from  the  shore  they  last  were  seen, 
In  wild  despair,  of  the  yacht's  careen, 
As  the  little  vessel  sank  from  sight, 
Wet  eyes  witnessed  their  sad  plight. 
They  rowed  about  o'er  the  fated  spot, 
Only  small  bits  of  wreckage  got. 
Days  after,  when  the  waters  shed, 
The  refuse  from  its  rocky  bed  ; 
There  'rose  to  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
The  bloated  forms  that  made  men  weep. 
The  grey  stone  vault  with  its  ivy  screen, 
Holds  the  remains  of  Lord  Alberdene. 
Found  in  writing,  there  were  proofs  to  show, 
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Of  Alfred's  parentage,  which  we  already  know ; 
He  was  heir  to  all  this  vast  demense, 
And  undisputed,  "Lord  of  Alberdene." 
Lady  Ray — in  her  rightful  place  at  last — 
Allowed  no  shadow  of  the  past 
To  mar  her  future,  or  interfere, 
With  the  noble  pursuits  of  her  son's  career. 
Lady  Alberdene  justly  proud  of  her  son, 
Who  soon  the  hearts  of  the  tenants  won ; 
He  fills  his  station  with  Lordly  mien, 
Proud  of  his  birth  and  Alberdene. 
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